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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


EDITORIAL 
Ae WO books have recently appeared that help to focus 


the aims of Tue Lire or THE Spirit, and in a 

manner to justify them. The first is a volume of 
essays collected from various contemporary reviews, some 
of them translated, and published by Sheed and Ward under 
the title Selection I.’ The editors in their introduction point 
to the contemporary desire for unification, mentioned in our 
last editorial; but they stress also the disruptive effect of 
modern specialisation. The universities were founded in the 
conviction that man lives as part of the whole universe. ‘It 
is to the Middle Ages that we owe the very idea of a univer- 
sity . .. the reason why medieval men had a university was 
because they lived in a uni-verse. The word “universitas” 
was used not only to describe the corporate body of students 
and masters, but also meant that unified body of learning 
through which the universe could be appreciated, tasted and 
known.’ And all was understood as held in one under the one 
God, creator of heaven and earth. St Albert, Dante and later 
Kepler, therefore, had ‘a spiritual impulse urging them on 
to probe deeper into the mysteries of the universe’. But 
though the impulse still remains it has been directed into dis- 
ruptive channels by the individualistic craze for specialisa- 
tion where each man’s subject is his own universe. A modern 
psycho-analyst ‘has shown how specialisation in modern 
industry inevitably leads to the build-up in its victims (the 
human beings involved) of an aggressive, primitive, dicta- 
torial super-ego. This dictatorial super-ego has found expres- 
sion with a vengeance in the industrialised totalitarian 
régimes which have been devastating and destroying the 
earth... . Nor will the devastation and destruction cease 
until man recovers his true status and fulfils his specifically 
human calling, to know the universe as a whole and as har- 
monious.’” 


The Selection, therefore, includes a zoologist’s account of 
1 Selection I. A Yearbook of Contemporary Thought. Edited by Cecily 


Hastings and Donald Nicholl (Sheed and Ward; 1ss.). A ie eetacs 
tion is promised by this the first of a series. 58.) yearly selec 
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the latest findings regarding the first human inhabitants of 
the earth, an anthropologist’s description of the fundamen- 
tally true beliefs of a primitive African tribe as well as 
several specifically Scriptural articles. And it should not 
surprise readers to find two items selected from the pages 
of Tue Lire or tHE Spirrr—Fr Victor White’s The Scan- 
dal of the Assumption (November, 1950) and S.M.A.’s 
God is our Mother (May, 1945). For the two poles round 
which the axis of the universe turns are the spirit of man 
and the Triune God. In preserving the direct relationship 
between these two in the full context of all reality the uni- 
verse 1s held together. It is, of course, held in being as one 
by the power of God; but if the spirit of man continues to try 
to put asunder what God has joined together under the 
supremacy of the head of creation, the natural rhythm of 
the universe will be interrupted. If, then, THe Lire is a 
specialist review among an army of other such, it holds a 
key position and must not be allowed to ignore the findings 
of zoology, anthropology, psychology and all the other 
scientific specialisations nor the wider fields of Scrip- 
ture and theology. A considerable degree of the present 
disruption has been due to the exclusive specialisation of 
‘spirituality’ which has treated man as an individual, praying 
‘soul? or even as a praying machine, working independently 
of the miracle of the seasons and the movement of the 
heavens, repudiating the dark impulses of primitive man, 
crushing the passions, ignoring the breadth of human cul- 
ture which begins with agri-culture and ends with the cul- 
tus of the Trinity. 

It would of course be ludicrous for any review to attempt 
to cover the whole of the vast field of reality, because that 
field is infinite in that created reality rests within the in- 
create, all proceeding from the Word of God. But the spirit 
of man must ever be considered in its true setting. Von 
Balthasar’s article in Selection I on the Word of God brings 
out the fullness of this integrating view of reality, for the 
Word of God is the revelation of the Trinity, is the perfec- 
tion of man in the Incarnation, is the manifestation of the 
meaning of the world—‘God has grounded the meaning of 
the world in the Son and will not have us seek it anywhere 
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else’, The life of the Spirit is the life of the Incarnate Word 
of God, living in the whole universe. 

A striking example of the co-ordination of all these 
various aspects of reality within the spirit is given, almost 
by accident, by Professor Charles W. Kennedy’s edition of 
Early English Christian Poetry.” Some may criticise his 
attempt to capture something of the strange rhythm and 
alliteration of the Anglo-Saxon poetry by the turning of it 
into alliterative English verse with the characteristic pause 
in the middle of each line and without rhyme. But he seems 
to have made a workmanlike job of his translation and the 
result reads aloud not unpleasingly and without tedium 
which is a good test. That however is not our concern here. 
What is for our purpose noteworthy about this ‘vernacular 
poetry written in England between the seventh century and. 
the Norman conquest’, is that it represents a whole Christian 
culture instinct with the natural life of the people, often 
peasants like Caedmon, able apparently almost universally: 
to sing their own verse to their own accompaniment on the: 
harp. The sea and the fishing boats of these islanders, the: 
flocks and herds and harvests of these farmers, the whole: 
universe as seen from English soil—all play their part in: 
these spiritual songs about God’s work in the world from: 
Adam until their own day. 

It is meet and right _ that the race of men 
Bless the Lord for all the abundance 

Which early and late He prepared for us all 
Through the great mystery of His manifold might. 
He assigns us food — and bounty of substance, 
Wealth in wide lands, and kindly weather 
Under sheltering skies. The sun and moon 
Candles of heaven, most stately of stars, 
Shine unto all men throughout the earth. 
Dew falls and rain _ bringing forth plenty 
To sustain the lives _ of the sons of men. 

Professor Kennedy shows how the whole of Christiam 
tradition is caught by the inspiration of these poets. The old 
2 Early English Christian Poetry. Translated into alliterative verse byy 


Charles W. Kennedy. With Critical Commentary (Hollis and Carter; 
218.) | 
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themes and histories are studied, not as interesting facts or 
fancies of the past, but as fashioning the life of these harpists 
and their companions. The Scriptures, too, come to them 
daily in the liturgy of the Church and flood out from the 
altar as a living stream. He has discovered that the passages 
of the Old Testament which these men knew were those in 
particular which were read to them on Easter Eve. It was 
not until Wycliff that the Bible was put into English as a 
whole. But from the time of Bede men were translating 
those parts, such as the Psalter, and the Gospels, that formed 
their daily sustenance in the prayer of the Church. Perhaps 
they missed a great deal of the sacred text in this manner. 
But as soon as the Bible is taken as a single book it easily 
becomes the object of the specialist and may be used by 
him for his own disruptive purposes, The other method 
preserves the living Word in its context of the living prayer 
of the Church. Liturgy and Scripture continue hand in hand, 
as the Incarnate Word had joined them. The Book is not 
something other than the Church, as Balthasar shows in 
Selection I. 

Professor Kennedy also shows that these poems are for 
the most part constructed in the general forms of the Creed, 
beginning with the Creator of heaven and earth and con- 
cluding with the resurrection of the body. The living faith 
of the Church, not a dead formula of dogmatic enunciations, 
provides the inspiration with the Scriptures and the liturgy. 
And pagan myth, too, is brought in as part of the whole. 
Perhaps the most satisfying of all this anthology is the long 
poem on the Phoenix as the type of the re-birth of the 
Christian in Christ. Surely this must have been the soil for 
a true university, a plenary culture made a single whole by 
the life of the spirit, the spirit of God dwelling in the midst 
of all reality and giving it life—the Lord, dear Warden of 


life’. 
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TEMPTATIONS AGAINST THE CHURCH—II 


Henri DE Lusac, S.J. 


(Translated by Neil McCluskey, s.j.) 


4 “HE difficulty becomes more acute in certain minds, 
and the pain more excruciating when it seems that 
despite all conceivable efforts at adaptation, for 

reasons which render all initiative helpless, the action of 
the Church is far from being efficacious. Far from contin- 
ually advancing, she seems to be slipping backwards. This 
is true even in lands where she appears to be reigning, even 
in places where her influence is acknowledged and sup- 
ported, she does not make the gospel reign around her 
and the social order is not transformed by its principles. 
But should not a tree be judged by its fruits? Is not one, 
henceforth, justified in thinking that the Church will never 
be able to realise, more than in symbol, what others boast 
of bringing to actuality? Consequently, should not one trans- 
fer to these others the faith which he had once vowed to 
her? 

How many equivocations there are in this argument 
which wears such a simple appearance! Certainly, if every 
member of the Church were all that he should be, it is 
evident that the kingdom of God would march forward at 
a different pace, even amid constantly increasing obstacles. 
It is equally true that a particular event in history, or a 
specific social frame, independently of the wills of individual 
men can create unfavourable conditions, profound misunder- 
standings, divorces between the Church and society, and so 
pose grave problems. But in order to have the opportunity: 
to solve these problems, or at least, if it must be admitted! 
that certain of them are temporarily beyond solution, to: 
preserve our confidence intact, we must thoroughly scatter: 
these concealed equivocations. Leaving aside, then, con- 
siderations which belong to sociology, the first thing to be 
done is to employ this discernment of spirits. 

When we come to consider matters which concern the 
Church, we cannot judge in terms of advance or retreat, of 
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Success or failure, in the manner one judges things strictly 
of the temporal order. The supernatural good which the 
Church pursues here below is totalled in the realm of the 
intangible. From generation to generation, the aggregate of 
the communion of saints mounts upwards. Another point: 
let us not start dreaming again of a Church externally 
triumphant. Her divine Master made her no promise of 
glittering successes in constantly increasing brilliance. It is 
not taking refuge in oratory or in romantic sentimentalising, 
but the enunciation of a law of her nature to repeat here the 
words of Pascal that she must, like Christ, be in agony to 
the end of time. Let us always remember the exigencies of 
‘the wisdom of redemption’. See her at work in the life 
and in the activity of Christ himself. This meditation will 
help us, even when torn by anxiety, to remain patient. It 
will make us transcend anxiety and emerge beyond, with no 
fear of letting us lapse backwards into a kind of surrender 
which would be disgraceful. The apostle must learn patience. 
The priest must frequently accept a feeling of helplessness. 
He must face the fact that he is almost never understood. 

Above all, we must not mistake the nature of the King- 
dom of God which is the Church’s goal and whose anticipa- 
tion is her mission, All of our faith comes to issue here. 
Without at all ignoring the urgency of the problems of 
temporal society nor the indispensable part the Church 
plays in their solution, how can we forget without detriment 
that she is intent upon solving a problem no less urgent, 
but loftier and more vast, more, peérsistent and of wider 
scope? Just as a plague springing from, its surroundings 
reacts against its cure and reappears under a new form, as 
soon as one thinks it is stamped out; so the radical evil which 
man bears in the depths of his being can arise again under 
unforseeable aspects, as society itself undergoes. change. This 
does not mean that we should not exhaust all efforts to seek 
improvement. The tenacity of evil should be only a chal- 
lenge to battle more relentlessly and with greater perse- 
verance. But supposing—and how regrettably distant we are 
from it—a social functioning which would approximate to 
such an ideal, that is, an external order as perfect as humans 
could make it, the work of the Church would not, so to 
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speak, have yet begun. For she has no intention of estab- 
lishing us in life here below, but wants to lift us above this 
mortal existence. In bringing us Christ’s redemption, she 
aims to detach us from that inner evil and open up for us 
another kind of life. In return, if she were to seek above all 
else temporal efficiency, even this would not be accorded her. 
if she were to wait until temporal conditions were at last 
bettered—whatever form such an optimum might conceiv- 
ably take—in order to accomplish in the midst of the world 
her work of salvation, she would be unfaithful to her mis- 
; sion, which is to lead to the gates of heaven, not some 
| ideal humanity of the future but the totality of the human 
| race, not some mythical humanity but the flesh-and-blood 
» human beings of each generation. 

If then we are eager to be realistic, again we must make 

sure that our realism does not mistake its target. If we are 

* anxious to be efficient, we must not base everything upon 

_ means which are of another order, of a kind to divert us 
from our purpose. If we can, as sometimes we ought, be 
severe with those who bear the name Catholic (with our- 
selves! ), still we must know what we are doing and act in 
the name of standards which are not false. We must not 
lose sight of the Church’s essential function. 

However, this essential function—which would disappear 
completely if we refused to situate it at the centre of our 
present activity—is not to be judged from a quantitative 
point of view. On the other hand, the existence of a single 
saint would be sufficient witness to the divine value of the 
principle which had nourished him, But is our vision suff- 
ciently purified? Do we know how to use our eyes to dis- 
cover the effectiveness of the Church in this order of sanctity 
all about us? Let us try at least to catch a glimpse of it. Oh 
that the towering mass of externals did not conceal the inner 
reality from us! Would that the noise of debate over 
ideologies did not prevent our hearing the silent breathing 
of the Church! The great St Cyprian, head of a community 
which at that time hardly included more than the very 
poor and the unlettered, and had little appreciable influence 
on the destinies of the Roman empire, said long ago: ‘We 

« Christians say little, but we are alivel? This statement 
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remains ever true. It is scarcely necessary to discuss basic 
realities. The dynamism of Christianity at each epoch 
depends far less upon discussions and events and changes on 
the world scene than one is led to believe. For far beneath 
the roar of politics, the eddying of opinion, the ebb and flow 
of idea and controversy, out of reach of the world’s inquisi- 
tive eye and ear, a life flows serenely on, communicating 
itself endlessly—and no verdict can be passed upon it from 
without. In hiddenness shines the kingdom of God. Here 
and there a random flash reveals it. Pools of light blend, 
spread out, join together; some stars in the night are ablaze 
with a whiter light. Sometimes there are patches, blood-red, 
to snap us to attention. They are portents for us. 

Amid all this discussion about the Christianity of our 
time, and all the complaining about the Church’s lack of 
adaptability and effectiveness, let us keep coming back to 
these very simple thoughts. The best Christians, those most 
fully alive, are not necessarily, nor even as a rule, found in 
the ranks of the savants, nor among the talented, nor among 
the intelligentsia, nor among the politicians, nor among 
those whose hands are heavy with power or gold, nor among 
the socially prominent. As a result the voice of these élite 
of Christ does not echo in the market-place nor in the daily 
press, nor does their activity at all interest the general pub- 
lic. Their life is hidden from the prying eyes of the world, 
and if they do arrive at the hall of fame, it is by way of 
exception and tardily, always with a risk of strange distor- 
tions. These are they, none the less, who—more than all 
the rest combined—are responsible for the fact that our 
earth is not a hell. The bulk of these followers of Christ 
never wonder if their faith is ‘adapted’ nor if it be ‘efh- 
-cacious’. It is enough for them to be living it, as an ever- 
present reality, but the fruit which they bring forth, al- 
though often hidden is not for that reason less magnifi- 


a 


cent. Even if they have not directly influenced the outer | 
world, they are the inspiration of all the initiative and | 
activity and creation which will endure in this world. And 


these are the men and women who preserve us and provide 
us with an inkling of hope. Who is to say that they are less 
numerous today than in other ages? 
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Let not a dream of efficiency, perhaps pure fantasy, blind 
us to the real fecundity of our holy Mother. 


There is another temptation, This one, also, is beyond 
the ken of the coarser type of sou!. Of all temptations it 1s 
the most serious. This temptation arises from a fact which 
St Paul already described: ‘Consider, brethren, . . . that 
not many of you are wise, in the world’s fashion, not many 
powerful, not many well-born’. Though the wise and the 
powerful and the well-born did come later the reflection of 
the apostle is not for that fact less profoundly true and 
universally applicable. The Church, like her Master, bears 
in the eyes of the world the appearance of a slave. She 
exists on this earth in the form of a slave (cf. Philippians 
2, 7). And it is not merely the wisdom of the world, taken 
in a gross sense, that she lacks: it is also, at least so it seems, 
the wisdom of the spirit. She is as far from being an academy 
of savants, as she is from being an assembly of the sublimely 
spiritual or a collection of Neitzsche’s supermen. Actually, 
she is the exact opposite. Within her ranks the crippled and 
the deformed and the miserable of every hue rub elbows, 
and the crowd of the mediocre, who are particularly at 
home in her midst, everywhere imposes its tone upon her. 
Her most magnificent accomplishments only serve to high- 
light this characteristic the more in the mediocrity of her 
membership as in the ordinary warp and woof of her exis- 
tence. It would be a simple matter, indeed, to show this in 
detail. On the other hand, it is difficult, or rather completely 
impossible, for the natural man as long as his most intimate 
thoughts have not been spiritualised, to discover in such a 
fact the accomplishment of that Kenosis of redemption, the 
adorable path marked out by the ‘lowliness of God”. 

At all times the Church has drawn to herself the con- 
tempt of the élite. Philosophers or mystics, many nobler 
minds, in their quest for the profound life, refuse allegiance 
to her. Among them, some are openly hostile. Like Celsus, 
they are disgusted by ‘this swarm of little people’ and turn 
away from her, wrapped either in the Jovian serenity of a 
Goethe, or in the Dionysiac madness of a Nietzsche. ‘You 
make pretence’, they seem to cry, ‘to be the body of Christ, 
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the body of God! Would the body of God be fashioned of 
such gross material? And how, in the first place, can divinity 
have a body?’ (Origen, quoting Celsus.) 

_ Many others among the nobler souls think that they are 
giving the Church her just due, and protest at finding them- 
selves listed as adversaries. If it ever became necessary they 
would patronise her. But just now they keep their distance. 
For themselves they want no part in a faith which would 
bury them in a crowd of the wretched, above whom they 
place themselves because of their aesthetic accomplishments, 
their philosophic insight, or their dedication to the higher 
life. These are the ‘aristocrats’, who cannot see themselves 
mingling with the oz polloi. According to their line of 
thought, the Church leads men over paths too common. 
Willingly they acknowledge her ability to present sublime 
truth veiled in imagery. But they distinguish themselves as 
‘those who know’ in opposition to ‘those who only believe’. 
_ They pretend to know the Church better than she can ever 
know herself. They allot her a place in things, condescend- 
ingly, but without her leave they grant themselves the 
faculty of drawing the profounder meaning out of her 
doctrines and deeds. Some of these people establish them- 
selves as leaders of a sect, offering their followers as secret 
lure, the promise of ‘knowledge’. Such in olden times was 
a Valentinus, or that Faustus to whose influence Augustine 
for a time succumbed. Such in our own day, in different 
style, are certain moderns. Others in this category remain in 
their seclusion. Yet it is not always a satanic refusal which 
keeps them out of the Church. More simply, this can be the 
disgust which a high-minded person has for forms of life 
and thought which would make him part of the herd. Even 
more simply, it is sometimes a case of where a delicate soul 
shrinks back or fearfully withdraws into a shell. They ask: 
Does not formal membership in the Church, which frowns 
upon untrammelled investigation, and which holds back 
spiritual soaring, result in what is really regimentation and 
base promiscuity? ; 

An echo more or less muffled rises up from these objec- 
tions, these repugnances, to irritate the conscience of certain 
Christians. If their faith does not wither away, at least the 
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bonds which secure them to the Church are sometimes 
slackened, causing a loss of vigour and enthusiasm. The 
reason is, that even though from the standpoint of the truth 
Christianity can well emerge victorious over all trials, the 
Church herself would still not appear justified in what she 
is. At least a theoretical justification does not automatically 
abolish the humanly-felt repugnance to her. An unbiased 
examination can readily make it plain that the wisdom which 
the Church proposes, and with which she imbues her off- 
spring, does not consist in the mass of ‘childish trifles’ of 
which St Augustine believed she was composed, before the 
sermons of St Ambrose had opened his eyes. Such an exam- 
ination may well lead one to discover the solidity of her 
dogmas, even to see vaguely the profundity of her mysteries 
and how they are interpreted by the great doctors. It may 
well make us admire the splendour of the art and the rich- 
ness of the culture which, at least during certain periods, 
made her human visage so illustrious. All this does not 
alter the manifest commonness of the mass of connecting 
cells which compose her body, and to which all Catholic 
existence must daily accommodate itself and in whose soil 
it must inevitably take root. 

André Malraux, standing before the paintings in the 
Roman catacombs, the first artistic expression of the gospel 
word which range from Christ’s own lips, exclaimed: ‘How 
wretchedly these miserable scenes correspond to the rich 
tones of the Gospel Voice!? One could elaborate that 
remark. Will it not be the same inevitably with any expres- 
sion of Catholic reality, whatever its mode or manner? In 
the sermon we hear today, what has happened to the riches 
of Revelation? In the usual way it is presented, what 
becomes of the Christian vocation? What becomes of the 
Kingdom of God in many minds among the devout faithful 
or among the theologians? What becomes of the holy love 
of unity in some hearts too little purified from human pas- 
sions? And in the manuals of the theologian, what have they 
done too often to the sense of mystery? Pascal could write 
glowingly of that attribute which theological mystery has of 
holding together both extremes of a truth while polarising 
all the intervening space; but in practice, is not this soaring 
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synthesis changed into some dull formula of ‘balanced com- 
promise’? The wonderful complexio oppositorum that 
Catholicism presents under all its aspects frightens so many 
of her own believers. Does not the Church herself habitually 
discourage overbold thinking and spirituality that is too 
lofty? Should not then the forms which she most willingly 
approves be, of necessity, such that the average Catholic 
climate can bear them? eHave we not to confess that this 
atmosphere is always, in Claudel’s phrase, ‘rather insipid 
and mediocre’? Even from the hands of those who believe 
themselves learned, what fodder, rehashed from age to age, 
is offered to the irisio infideliwm! In all truth, when you 
view her without illusion, when you bring her down from 
the ethereal atmosphere of pure idea and situate her in the 
hard core of reality, ‘What is the Church if not, so to speak, 
a body of humiliation which provokes insult and godless- 
ness?’ or stern aversion or at best forbearance and reserve, 
' ‘among men who do not have the faith?’ (Newman). 

It is the whole of this very complexity, however, which 
we have, not indeed to canonise in its totality but to endure 
in its inevitable elements and to embrace in a loyalty which 
would not be loyal if it remained completely in the realm of 
the superficial. In order to accept the Church, one must 
take her as she is in her day-to-day human reality, as well 
as in her eternal divine idea, for de jure and de facto all 
disassociation is impossible. To love the Church, a man must 
first of all completely overcome his antipathy, then love 
her in her solid tradition and bury himself, so to speak, in 
the expansive mass of her life, like the grain of wheat 
buried in the ground, Such is the Catholic way of losing 
one’s life in order to find it. Without this ultimate media- 
tion, the mystery of salvation cannot touch us nor trans- 
figure us. The Incarnation must be pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, and according to that law, divinity must adapt itselt 
to human weakness. To possess the treasure one must grasp 
the ‘vessel of clay’ in which it is borne and outside of which it 
escapes as vapour. In other words, the need for humility 
in order to belong to Jesus Christ demands also humility 
to seek him in his Church and to join intellectual submission 
with ‘love for the brethren’ (see I Peter 2, 17). Such 1s the 
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price of a good without price: the Catholic communion. | 

That is what Clement of Rome, the first successor of § 
Peter, wrote ages ago, in a single sentence plunging to tH 
deepest meaning of the Church: ‘Christ belongs to thos 
who are humble in their sentiments, not to those who tow 
proudly above the flock’. 


In the sight of the ‘superior? man, everything in t 
Church appears lowly. But again in Pascal’s phrase: ‘strengt 
goes hand-in-hand with this lowliness’. And it is found onl 
with lowliness. The idealised forms of Church life in whic: 
the ‘superior’ man takes delight, seem to him loftier ane 
more refined only because they are the offspring of his owz 
mind. Let him search among them, if he will, for a tool with 
which to carve out a personality rich, harmonised, anc 
vigorous, or a text for interpreting the universe, or a springy 
board for projecting himself beyond the confines which wall! 
in our human condition—they are all equally impoten 
being unable even to begin changing the human heart! 
Despite their apparent grandeur, the thoughts of the 
‘superior’ man are for him but a mirror in which he admires 
himself and which chain him to his pride. The sole grandeur 
which would not be full of deception, that which the Holy 
Spirit himself plants in man’s heart, supposes the soil of the 
common faith, accepted without reservation and never aban- 
doned, There alone flow the waters of Siloe. There alone 
opens up the royal road of the cross. The Church in her 
apparent lowliness is the sacrament, that is, the real and 
efficacious sign, of the ‘profundity of God’. That is why the 
passage of the apostle Paul which we have just explained 
is at once, to the natural man, a statement of scandal, and 
to the man of faith a cry of triumph: 


Consider, brethren, the circumstances of your own calling; 
not many of you are wise, in the world’s fashion, not 
many powerful, not many well-born. No, God has chosen 
what the world holds foolish, so as to abash the wise, God 
has chosen what the world holds weak so as to abash the 
strong, God has chosen what the world holds base and con- 
temptible, nay, has chosen what is nothing, so as to bring 
to nothing what is now in being; no human creature was 
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to have any ground for boasting, in the presence of God.” 
(1 Corinthians 1, 26-29.) 
Only a miracle of grace can make these things understood. 
Without grace, the most beautiful sentiments and the most 
lofty spiritual powers are only an obstacle. Even within the 
Church, as we have already seen, they can become tempta- 
tions. If one day it should come to pass, that we are tempted 
in this way, it might be profitable to reread what St Augus- 
tine recounts for us in the eighth book of his Confessions. 
He heard this incident from his friend Simplician. The 
elderly Victorinus was a philosopher ‘skilled in all the liberal 
learning’. However, this master who enjoyed the esteem of 
many senators of rank, this man who had lived to see his own 
statue erected in the Forum, ultimately came ‘to feel no 
shame in making himself a slave for Christ, in bending his 
neck to the yoke with humility, and bowing his head beneath 
the opprobium of the cross’. But this only took place after 
long resistance, made longer by a haughty inability to com- 
prehend. His example, for that very reason, becomes only 
more beautiful: 
Lord, ‘Thou has let down the heavens and from them 
have come forth’, but by what means were you able to get 
within the heart of a man like this? He was well versed 
in holy scripture. He was accustomed to search diligently 
for truth and was wont to study profoundly all the Chris- 
tian documents. Also, not in public but in private did he 
‘say to Simplician: ‘Know ye that now I am a Christian?’ 
‘I will not believe that, I will not look upon thee as one 
of us until I shall see thee present within the Church of 
Christ.? Whereupon Victorinus smilingly replied: ‘Ah, 
then, is it the walls of a building which make a man a 
Christian?? Again and again he insisted that he was a 
Christian, but always Simplician answered him in the same 
fashion and Victorinus returned with the same ironic 
remark. . . . But after he had formed the firm resolve 
through further intensive readings . . . he felt that he 
would be committing a veritable crime, if he continued to 
be ashamed of the mysteries instituted by Thy Word 
during His fleshly humiliation. . . . Abruptly he sought 
out Simplician, who hardly expected such an outcome, to 
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say: ‘Let us hasten to the Church; I wish to become a 
Christian’. Simplician, scarcely able to contain his joy, at 
once set out with him. After his initial instruction in the 
basic truths of the catechesis, he even asked to have his 
name set down without further delay for the ceremony of 
baptism, All Rome was filled with astonishment and the 
Church with happiness. (Confessions, 1, 2.) 
If the aged Victorinus had not resolved to take the decisive 
step and thus lose himself in the lowly flock of the ‘prac- 
tising’ faithful, he would still be remembered doubtless as 
an outstanding philosopher. Perhaps he would still be ad- 
mired as the theologian who first conceived the internal 
theory of the Trinity which St Augustine was later to elab- 
orate into definite formulae for the West. His name would 
thus remain among those of the ‘makers’ of dogma and no 
better claim to fame would have been his. But had he not 
taken that step to humility, he would not have merited 
another title, plain enough to be frank, and for many scarcely 
noteworthy, but of all titles the most beautiful when its deep 
meaning is understood: Ae would not have been a Catholic. 
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THE ‘OUR FATHER’ 
A RETREAT 


Rolie). STEUART, S.j, 


I 

N the Our Father we have not merely a plan for 

addressing God, a formula of prayer, but a command: 

‘Thus shalt thou pray’. Prayer is the expression of our 
attitude towards God. Our Lord says, ‘This is the way 
you’ve got to ask God for things—this is the way youve 
got to think of God and address him; the way I wish you 
to approach him.’ 

Take the Lord’s Prayer in that sense. ‘What is God to 
you?’ says our Lord; and he begins ‘Father’. 

St Thomas says that we are entitled to take as intended 
for us every meaning of our Lord’s words and actions which 
they will legitimately bear. Therefore we must take God 
as an ideal Father. ‘I am your Father, I want you to think 
of me as your Father; and not merely to think of me but to 
know that I am your Father.’ Look at a little child and his 
father; he receives all he has and is from his parents, but 
quite soon goes on independently of them. But that is not 
the way between me and God. At no instant of my existence 
am I independent of God. My existence is the result of 
God’s will that I should exist. I could not be thinking about 
it if God wasn’t thinking of me at this very moment. ’m 
never out of his sight, will, thought. I am utterly dependent 
on him for every single thing I can give a name to in my- 
self. God goes on giving all the time. He does not cast out 
gifts as you throw grain to chickens, for some to get a lot 
‘and some to get none. Although his gifts pass into my hands, 
they never leave his hands. Any good thing we can say of 
creatures we can say in an infinite degree of God. 

As a child thinks there is no one more beautiful than his 
mother or more magnificent than his father, so that is the 
way we have got to think about God. Who feeds the birds 
of the air, paints the flowers, gives them their lovely form? 
God your Father! And if God clothes the fields like this and 
cares for the little sparrow, what about you? God is my 
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Father to whom, with complete, utter, and absolute confi- 
dence I turn, because I know that he has nothing but my 
happiness in his heart. Like a child, I shed tears because I 
have not got what I want, and even stamp my foot, but I 
know this is only a passing thing. I am going to rely on 
God, never mind what anybody says. ‘They say’—Who say? 
Let them say! 

The concept of a father, parent, one from whom we 
receive things, is multiplied infinitely in God. So I want 
to be thanking God for everything, as if it were happening 
at this very instant: my very being—not long ago, but ow, 
he is keeping me in existence. I should have an attitude of 
thankfulness—inexhaustible—for everything. What have we 
that we have not recetved—are not receiving? So the first 
idea of the Lord’s Prayer is the thought of God giving and 
giving and going on giving. 

We call it the ‘Our FarHer’, and it seems to bring it 
closer to us than the title, ‘The Lord’s Prayer, although 
that is good as it reminds us that God has given it to us. 
But it is ‘Our Father’ which should create the atmosphere of 
the immeasurable closeness of God to us. Think what you 
owe to God: your very existence he is giving you at every 
moment. 

Many people go through life thinking of God as a bene- 
volent being, like a Constitutional Sovereign. No, that is 
completely off the line. I am as much to God as if I were 
his only creature. The dependence of the creature on the > 
Creator has no parallel in this life, and you can never 
understand a thing unless you have something to compare it 
with. Nothing in this world is dependent as we are depen- 
dent on God, Some people are terrified by that and say they 
feel suffocated! But St John said, ‘God is love’. So I must 
not think of God as an ‘AIl producing these little creatures 
and going on producing them, but as One who is love. All 
his acts are love; and it is out of his love for me that he 
designed me and goes on creating me. 

God is simple. In him everything is one in some mys- 
terious way we cannot understand, and therefore every- 
thing is involved in that love of his for me. You may say 
that is reading a lot into God’s title of Father. Our Lord 
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invites us to think of God as Father, in whom we have our 
being. We have a word for it—-Creator: Creation does not 
mean forming something out of something else, but out 
of the will of God, and the will of God is the love of God. 
I am, and everything else is or does because at this instant 
God wills it to be so. And when I say ‘why?’ the answer is 
love. Fatherhood implies love; it is the utterance of love, 
the starting point, the aim of love. 

Love has a host of different degrees. It is an expression of 
will: ‘I wish this, I prefer that, I love this more than the 
other’. All these different words we use are degrees of love, 
meaning that love is the expression of the will. I only exist 
from instant to instant because from instant to instant 
(though there is no time with God) ‘God loves me. Since 
the Incarnation there is specially a bond of love tending 
towards identification. ‘With an everlasting love I have 
loved you.’ 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ But 
fear must not be taken to mean fear in the craven sense. 
We are inclined to think we must be afraid of offending 
God—that God sees our faults and weaknesses more than 
our good, and that therefore our attitude must be always 
asking forgiveness. But what is the attitude of a really good 
father and mother? Are they always looking out for faults? 
‘What is he up to now?” No: they think of the good things 
in their child, take pleasure in him. So God takes pleasure 
in us. I am an object of delight to God, and he looks on me 
with a smile, as it were. I know I am dirty, that I have torn 
my clothes, and my hands are grubby, but God does not 
look out for that. ‘My delight is to be with the children of 
men.’ That is what gives me the sort of liberty with God 
that the saints had. 

We know there are bad parents who are always meta- 
phorically slapping their children, who are always correcting 
them and so on, but we all know how children can be 
injured by that sort of nagging. The really good parent does 
not nag, but gives the most loving explanation of what the 
child does. The reaction is that they obey their parents more. 
I am happy in the knowledge that God judges me so 


lovingly. 
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‘Perfect love casteth out fear’; and therefore God, repre- 
senting himself as a Father, says: ‘Don’t be afraid of me 
but trust me to the very limit’. Our Lord says: ‘Think of 
him, talk to him as a Father; I who am one with the Father 
tell you that is the right attitude.’ 

I am giving something to God that he would not have 
without me. I am giving him his Fatherhood of me, I can 
say, ‘You are my Father, therefore I am your child’. I don’t 
like those prayer books that ask us to look upon ourselves as 
grains of dust or worms! I cannot at the same time call 
myself a beloved child of God and a worm. I want to imbue 
myself with the conviction that God is my loving Father. 

People setting out on the spiritual life think what it is 
going to involve: a long frightening vista of mortification, 
self-denial, humility, charity. What a labour in the saints! 
What marvellous perseverance and courage and faith and 
hope had to be brought into play every instant of their 
lives; and I am discouraged and say ‘It can’t be!’ One has 
heard of people saying they wished they did not believe in 
God because it was a torment to think how perfect they 
ought to be, and how frightfully difficult it was. 

And so, looking forward to growth in holiness, getting 
closer to God, I always have the idea that it is on my part, 
that I have got to labour for it, and that God is there but 
I have got to shorten the distance between us. Well, if 
(instead) I get this idea of God eagerly getting to me, if I 
think of Christ’s idea of the Father, I know that God is 
labouring to get to me; and why he has to labour is because 
it is | who make the obstacles. ‘If only you’d “be still” and 
let me come to you!’ one can imagine God saying. 

No one ever suggested that the christian life was an easy 
one—that sanctity was easy to attain. The ‘Our Father 
shows us the closeness and immeasurable love between us 
and God—God who loves us as a Father loves his children; 
who will not let us go; up to the limit of our free wills 
drawing us. There we have the establishment between God 
and ourselves of an intimacy such as is feebly paralleled by 
the relationship between a child and its parents. 

Anyhow, our Lord says ‘Father’, and without any further 
comment leaves it to us. 
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THE RULE OF ST AUGUSTINE 
A MODERN RENDERING 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, 0.P. 


UR chief concern, brethren (sisters), is the love of 

God; and after this the love of our neighbour, for 

these are the two greatest commandments. To these 
ends we give the following directions for the regulation of 
monastic life. 

The first aim of community life is the ideal of unity in 
community—all our thoughts and desires united and centred 
on God. 

I POVERTY 

Religious poverty means that each of us owns nothing, but 
that everything belongs to the community. It is the task 
of the Superior to provide everyone with what is necessary 
in the way of food and clothing, as was done in the days of 
the Apostles, when ‘all the faithful . . . shared all they 
had . . . so as to distribute to all, as each had need’ (Acts 2, 
44-45, Knox). Of course some people are stronger than 
others, and the Superior will take this into account in the 
distribution of material goods. Furthermore, some people 
were more prosperous than others before they entered the 
cloister, and just as these are glad to see their wealth distri- 
buted, so others are not going to expect to enjoy wealth and 
comforts in the cloister which their poverty previously 
denied to them, but the same treatment is given to all, from 
whatever circumstances they came. 

Socially, too, there will be differences, but the important 
thing here is that simple folk should not come to boast of 
living under one roof with the well-born, any more than 
that the well-born should resent the presence of simple folk 
in their midst. They should rather regard their company as 
a privilege. Yet we should take care that in the cloister the 
roles are not simply reversed, so that while some renounce 
their station in life, others are merely seeking idle social 
advancement. In a word, there is to be no snobbery in the 
cloister, no pride in breeding, no arrogance about any wealth 
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we may have brought in, for it would have been better to 
enjoy it licitly in the world than to pride ourselves on having 
given it up. That is the odd thing about pride: most sin 1s 
committed by wrongdoing, but pride can find its way into a 
perfectly good deed and bring about its ruin. 

Let us remember, then, unity in community; and since 
each of us has set out to provide a dwelling-place for God, 
let us try to recognise his presence in one another. 


II PRAYER 


Our office, or prayer in common, is a duty we should be 
always ready to perform carefully and punctually, striving 
to keep our minds on what we are saying, and in the sung 
liturgy keeping to the chants which are appointed for us 
and avoiding any unauthorised music. 

The chapel or oratory (this word comes from the Latin 
orare ‘to pray’) should be reserved for prayer, and some- 
times people may have time between their duties to drop in 
and say a prayer. This they should be able to do without 
being distracted by any other activities that might take 
place there. 

III DISCIPLINE 


One obvious discipline of the body is that of fasting and 
abstinence. Some people have not got the health to fast, but 
then they should renounce eating between meals, unless” 
they are invalids. In the refectory we have reading during 
the whole meal, and we should listen intelligently and try 
thus to give holy nourishment to the spirit while we refresh 
the body. 

Allowance sometimes has to be made in matters of food 
and clothing for people who either have not got a strong 
constitution, or were not accustomed to as frugal a life as 
we lead in the cloister. The more robust among us, however, 
should never be jealous of any special concession made to 
another’s weakness, but rather should be glad that they have 
the strength to lead the hard life themselves. It would be a 
preposterous situation if while some exchanged the luxuries 
of the world for the penance of the cloister, others after a 
hard life in the world came to the cloister in search of 
luxury. Nevertheless, invalids, whatever their previous 
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habits, should receive every treatment that is necessary for 
rapid recovery, and during convalescence allowance must be 
made, as it is for those who never can fast. But when they 
are restored to health, they should return to that happy 
frugality which so befits a servant of God. It is a good thing 
in itself to be able to do without things, and we should not 
wish to continue concessions made to infirmity, when we can 
once again rejoice in our strength to withstand the rigours 
of the life we have chosen. 

But there are other means of disciplining ourselves. 
There is dress, for instance; we should not be too particular 
about our dress—after all, it is our mode of life and not our 
mode of dress that is going to count with people. Then 
there is travel: religious ought to go about together, and 
stay together. And in general our behaviour in public should 
never shock anyone, but should bespeak holiness of life. 

And what of custody of the eyes? Nobody can forbid 
us to see womenfolk (menfolk), but it would be a serious 
offence against religious chastity if we were to stare at them 
in such a way as to inflame our own passions, or theirs. The 
chaste person keeps the eyes chaste, for trouble with chastity 
can begin with a mere glance. And whatever we are doing, 
let us remember that unseen eyes may be watching us, and 
that anyhow nothing escapes the all-seeing eye of God. 
Sometimes God seems not to notice what we do, yet we 
know it is only that his wisdom makes him so patient with 
us. The thought of offending him will help a holy person 
to keep due custody of the eyes, and the old saying will 
come to mind, ‘Lewd looks lead to hell’. 

This matter of custody of the eyes can be taken as an 
example of the working of fraternal correction, when God 
in our midst will help us to guard each other’s virtue. If, 
for instance, in some public place, such a wandering eye is 
detected in one of the community, a warning should be given 
at once, so that a bad habit is not formed. But if it happens 
again, the person should be regarded as a sufferer in need 
of healing, and one or two others should be consulted, This 
is a kindly act indeed, for who would care to be responsible 
for the loss of one of our number, through timidity in 
offering correction? If it were some secret bodily ailment, 
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would we remain silent? How much more would we try 
to cure an ailment of the heart! If the first warning has had 
no effect, the Superior should be told, so that the second 
correction may also be made in private. If, after this, the 
charge is still denied, then the other persons consulted 
should be called in, and the offender even publicly accused 
by two or three witnesses. It is then for the Superior to ap- 
point a salutary punishment. If the offender will not submit, 
and has not already departed, there remains only the 
remedy of expulsion—an act not of cruelty but of mercy, 
since the community is thereby saved from the contagious 
plague of bad example. The method of fraternal correction, 
springing from a love of our neighbour together with a 
hatred of sin, should be applied when dealing with any other 
faults: someone, for instance, may be secretly receiving 
letters or even presents, and if the charge is admitted let us 
judge mercifully and pray for that person, though the 
Superior’s punishment would be necessary if the matter had 
been formally brought up. 


IV COMMON LIFE 


The common life should extend not only to a common 
board, but also to a common wardrobe. One or two vesti- 
arians should be appointed to take care of the clothes, to keep 
them free from moths, and to provide each person with what 
is necessary, We should not be particular about having 
clothes suited to the seasons, or always having the same 
garments back, nor should we resent having something less 
good than we had before or think it beneath our dignity to 
wear what another has worn. Such complaints would show 
a lack of that inner garment which is sanctity. Even, how- 
ever, if it is granted to us to use always the same garments, 
they should be kept in the common wardrobe, so that we 
may learn to be ever more ready to work for the common 
good than for our own interests. ‘Charity’, says St Paul, 
‘does not claim its rights’ (1 Cor. 13, 5, Knox), and this 
means putting the common good before our own. We can 
easily judge our progress by the degree of our concern for 
the common good, so that charity, which remains for ever, 
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may direct our day-to-day dealings with things that pass 
away. 

The common life, therefore, means that any gift we may 
receive, even from parents or friends, must be placed at the 
disposal of the Superior to be put into the common stock and 
to be given to those who need it. Failure to hand over some- 
thing amounts to theft. 


V DETACHMENT 


We must not be too particular about the laundry arrange- 
ments—that will be seen to by the Superior—nor similarly 
about baths, nor about medical treatment. We do not always 
know what is best for us in these matters, and it is the 
Superior’s duty to take every care of the health of the com- 
munity, and to listen patiently to what they have to report 
about their ailments. 

When we have to go out, we should go two or three 
together, with the companions the Superior has given us. 

An infirmarian should be appointed to look after the 
sick, whether they are seriously ill or not, or already conva- 
lescent, and the storekeeper should provide what is 
requested for them. These officials, including also the 
librarian and vestiarian, should serve the community will- 
ingly, and provide books at the stated times, and clothes and 
shoes when they are needed. 

VI PEACE 


-Let us try to avoid quarrels altogether, or at any rate to 
make an end of them quickly. It is only too easily that anger 
turns to hatred, a mote becomes a beam, and then we are 
near to murder. After all, St John says that ‘a man cannot 
hate his brother without being a murderer’ (1 John 3, 15, 
Knox). A cruel word may cause grave injury; let healing 
and forgiveness follow quickly. Both parties may be guilty; 
let them forgive one another, if only because of all the 
prayers we say; and indeed, the more frequently we pray, 
the better we ought to pray. Quick to anger, quick to ask 
forgiveness: this is a better state than to be slow to anger 
and tardy in request for pardon, or worse still, making no 
heartfelt request at all—such a person has no place in the 
cloister. But the wisest course is to avoid all harsh words, 
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yet, should they occur, let healing words quickly overtake — 
them. 

Sometimes a Superior must speak severely. He (she) may 
even on occasion speak too severely, but then humility in 
asking pardon should not be allowed to stand in the way 
of authority, and he (she) can simply ask pardon of God, 
who knows how much he (she) loves the subjects, whom 
he (she) has perhaps reproved too sharply, for between all 
of us there should be a spiritual love that is not of this earth 
at all. 


VII OBEDIENCE 


The Superior should be obeyed as a father (mother), and 
still more the priest who has charge of us all. It is the 
Superior’s business to see that the rules are kept and 
offenders corrected, and to refer to higher authority any 
matter that is beyond his (her) competence. 

The Superior should set out to serve the community, and 
not merely to command. High in honour but humble before 
God and his (her) community, he (she) should always set a 
good example, be ready to give correction, consolation and 
comfort where needed, be infinitely patient. A lover of 
discipline for himself (herself), he (she) should administer 
it firmly, hoping to be loved rather than feared (though 
both are necessary), and remembering that he (she) will 
have to give an account of his (her) stewardship at the end. 
A high station is a place of danger, and subjects must bear 
in mind that their obedience is an act of mercy, not only 
to themselves, but also to their Superior. 

God grant that these things may be observed. Religious 
people love the spirit of beauty, and the goodness of their 
lives will mount to Christ like a sweet fragrance, for we are 
not his slaves, but friends who have freely entered his 
service. 

Let this Rule be read out once a week, so that we may see 
ourselves in it as in a mirror and not forget our obligations. 
When we find that we keep the rule, let us thank God for 
it; when we fail, let us turn over a new leaf and pray to 
God, the giver of all good things, that he ‘forgive us our 
trespasses, and lead us not into temptation’. 
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BLESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO (1248-1305) 
Dominic Devas, o.F.M. 


HE following pages merely give a few glimpses of 
the spiritual teaching of Blessed Angela of Foligno. 


Apart from her Instructions and Letters we owe 
what we have to a certain friar Arnaldo. He was, it seems, 
her cousin; and he appears first, in anything but an appre- 
ciative mood, on the occasion of Angela’s mystical experience 
in the church of San Francesco at Assisi. Fortunately he was 
spiritual enough to see beneath the surface, which appeared 
mere hysteria to others, and to appreciate Angela’s genuine 
holiness, Later on, as director and secretary, he drew from 
her an account of her spiritual experiences and thoughts, 
and set them down; but not in the contemporary Tuscan that 
Angela would have used, but in Latin. His task was no easy 
one. Much of what Angela spoke must have been hard to 
grasp in any case—she once told him she could not recog- 
nise what he had written down as hers—and everything had 
to be done rapidly. There was also evidently at one time 
a great deal of suspicion of Angela and her mysticism on the 
part of many of the friars, and efforts were even made to 
prevent Arnaldo from having anything more to do with 
her. From this it is evident that we must not expect to find 
here an ordered treatment of the spiritual life such as, for 
éxample, Saint Teresa gives us; but we do find passages of 
such extreme vividness of expression, spiritual depth and 
insight into human nature as amply to reward our labour 
and to make up for lack of system. The Memorial, as 
Arnaldo’s work is called, with the Jmstructions and the 
‘Letters have come to form all together the traditional Book 
of Blessed Angela of Foligno, 

Apart from what may be gathered from the Book, details 
of Angela’s life are sadly lacking. 1248 is approximately 


1 Practically all is drawn from Le Livre de la Bienheureuse Soeur Angéle 
de Foligno, which contains all the original documents translated from 
the Latin; edited by P. Paul Doncoeur, s.y. (L’Art Catholique: Paris, 
1926). I wish here to express my thanks for permission to quote at will 
from P. Doncoeur’s book. 
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the year of her birth, and Foligno was her birth-place and 
her life-long home. In time she married and had a family 
and—but this is her own subsequent estimate—led a very 
gay and worldly and sinful life. In her middle thirties, 
about 1285, she became a changed woman: it was the con- 
version, Of its manner and of the occasion of it we know 
nothing; but we have it on Angela’s own word that very 
soon afterwards she found herself alone. Death carried off in 
quick succession her mother, her husband and her sons. So 
sudden and sweeping a visitation suggests the plague, but 
we have no evidence of this. But we have an insight into 
what it all meant for Angela in an aside casually let slip 
by her later when recounting her great mystical experience 
at Assisi and the intense anguish accompanying it: ‘It was 
even worse’, she said, ‘than what I felt on the death of my 
mother and my sons’. 

In 1290 she joined the Third Order of Saint Francis, and 
we have a record of at least three—there were probably 
more—visits to Assisi. The first was in 1291, and is famous 
as the occasion of the vision vouchsafed to Angela on the 
road between Spello and Assisi, and of the subsequent scene 
in the church of San Francesco. Indeed she has herself left 
us a graphic account of all this, and of the indignation of 
the friars at the tumult she unwittingly caused and of the 
distressed embarrassment, not to say anger, of her cousin 
Arnaldo. In the following year Angela appears to have been 
again at Assisi for the feast of Saint Clare. In 1296 she spent 
several days there, and was favoured with many appearances 
of and colloquies with Saint Francis. Angela had by now 
become a figure of some note, and was living, as acknow- 
ledged superior, with a community of Third Order Sisters 
under the direction of the friars. In 1297 The Memorial 
was finally drawn up and submitted for approval to Cardinal 
James Colonna. This was soon forthcoming, together with 
nihil obstat of several Franciscan professors and others. 
Time has abundantly endorsed the official encomiums. P. 
Doncoeur gives an imposing list of saints and scholars who 
have approved of Angela’s Book, including Pope Benedict 
XIV in his treatise on Beatification, and Saint Francis de 
Sales in his treatise on The Love of God. 
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It was probably in 1289 that Angela met the friar— 
later to become famous—Ubertino de Casale. The latter 
was then thirty-nine; and Angela appears to have won him 
back to a life of fervour and zeal sapped somewhat during 
his student days at Paris. Ubertino at least pays a generous 
tribute to Angela later on in his book Arbor Vitae Cruci- 
fixae;" but it is a pity her own quiet and serene persistence 
in loyalty to the ideals of Saint Francis and to the Church 
in which they lay framed did not permeate more deeply 
into that fiery and embittered soul. 

Angela died in 1305; and The Book contains a touching 
account of her last Jmstructions and death. 


THE BLESSED TRINITY AND THE DIVINE INDWELLING 


The Blessed Trinity figures frequently in the mystical 
experiences of B. Angela. Her life of union with God is 
expressed in terms either of the divine indwelling of the 
Three Persons in her own soul, or of herself as dwelling in 
the midst of the Trinity. Spiritual teaching familiar to us 
and of which the writings of the Fathers contain so much 
seems to have appeared strange and unfamiliar to at least 
some devout people in the thirteenth century. We catch a 
charming glimpse of this in the question Angela’s saintly 
but mystified companion put to her one day. ‘Tell me’, she 
asked, ‘who really are you?’, and then proceeded to recount 
how three times she had heard a voice saying. The Holy 
Spirit is in Lella.® ‘If that was what was said to you’, Angela 
answered, ‘I am delighted indeed.’ Actually, as we shall 
see, Angela too and even Arnaldo had their difficulties ‘n 
this question of the divine indwelling. 

Her first great mystical experience, so far as we know, 


2 The reference is found in the First Prologue to The First Book (in the 
Venice edition of 1485). The language is very laudatory indeed but with 
a tinge of self-glorification: ‘Omnia dona propria’, he writes, ‘per 
meam malitiam perdita in immensum multiplicata restituit?; and a little 
later he says that the change Angela wrought in him was so great: “ut 
nullus sane mentis qui me prius cognoverit habeat dubitare quin spiritus 
Christi in me sit de novo genitus’. I owe the complete extract from 
Ubertino’s book, to Fr Aloysius Kelly, o.F.m., who kindly transcribed 
it for me from the copy at the Friary, East Bergholt. 

The affectionate abbreviation for Amgela. 


fA 
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is the one already referred to, which began on the way to 
Assisi. For our present purpose it is enough to recall—from 
her own very vivid account—how the theme of the divine 
indwelling is uppermost. ‘I am the Holy Spirit coming to 
you to give you such consolation as you have never before 
enjoyed. I shall come with you and within you as far as 
[the church of] San Francesco .. . I shall not leave you till 
your second visit to San Francesco, Then, as far as this 
special consolation is concerned, I shall leave you: but 
if you love me, never henceforth shall I be absent.’ 

Later, ‘I am the Holy Spirit who enters within you’, and 
again: ‘It is I, who was crucified for you; I who was 
hungry and athirst for you and shed my blood for you, 
so great was my love’. Finally, at the parting: ‘My 
daughter, dearer to me than I am to you. . . my temple, 
my delight ... you have the ring of my love, my espoused; 
and henceforth you will never leave me: receive the blessing 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, you and your com- 
panion.’ 

It was some time after this that Arnaldo himself expressed 
his difficulty to Angela and asked her how it was that at one 
time the ‘indwelling’ was ascribed to the Holy Spirit, at 
another to Jesus crucified. Angela did not answer at once but 
gave herself time for reflection and withdrew into her house. 
After a while she returned to Arnaldo and told him how 
the same difficulty had occurred to her and how she had 
been shown that the truth lay in the fact that the whole 
Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, had come to her: 
‘... and it seemed to me I was told that the Trinity is one 
thing together, assembled but utterly simple’, 

Some time, probably before the famous experience at 
Assisi, and whilst Angela was still in process of distributing 
her goods to the poor, another very vivid picture emerges 
from The Memorial: ‘Lord, all I am doing’, she says, ‘I 
do for nothing else but only to find you. Shall I find you 
when I have done?? ‘What would you?’ was the answer. 
‘Neither gold nor silver’, she replied. ‘And were you to give 
me all the world I would still want but you.’ “Hurry, then’, 
she was told, ‘for as soon as you have finished what you are 
about the whole Trinity will be yours.’ 
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The other aspect of the same truth, herself within the 
Trinity, comes out more than once in The Memorial. In a 
great passage towards the end, on the mystical elements of 
darkness and light in the perception of God, these words 
occur: ‘And in this Trinity, seen in the midst of the great 
darkness, I felt myself to be lodging therein’, And again: 
‘Last Lent I found myself more completely and more effort - 
lessly wrapt in God than ever I had experienced before. 
And it seemed to me that I was in the midst of the Trinity; 
and more completely so than I had ever been, judging by 
the favours that were mine, richer and more continuous than 
any I had previously enjoyed.’ 

In a long Instruction on The Loving Soul transformed 
mto Christ, there is a fine passage on the unifying power of 
love. ‘The power of love transforms the lover into the 
Beloved and the Beloved into the lover in this sense that the 
soul inflamed with divine love by the power of love is trans- 
formed into God, the Beloved—loved by the soul so sweetly 
—as the metal thrust into the flame assumes the likeness of 
fire, its colour and heat, its eficacy and power: in a way it 
becomes itself fire.’ What is this but the old analogy of St 
Basil, or even the amatum in voluntate existit of St Thomas 
(Contra Gentiles, iv, 19)? 


PRAYER 


For Blessed Angela prayer is essentially the gateway to 
reality; to the knowledge of God and of oneself. ‘The more 
you pray the more will you be enlightened; the greater 
your light, the deeper and nobler will be your perception of 
the Sovereign Good, of the Reality that is supreme perfec- 
tion.’ And again: ‘By prayer you are enlightened. By prayer 
you are delivered from temptations. By prayer you are 
purified. By prayer you are united to God. Prayer in fact 
opens to us a knowledge of God and of ourselves: and that 
is the basis of true and perfect humility.’ 

Her division of prayer is threefold, but we must be care- 
ful not to be misled by the names she uses. Firstly comes 
what she calls corporal prayer. By this she certainly—but 
not exclusively—means prayer in which words and gestures 
play their part. She certainly would have agreed fully with 
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those who recommend the use from time to time of such 
simple aids to recollection: genuflexion is the gesture she 
expressly mentions. ‘This sort of prayer’, she says, ‘I shall 
never relinquish’: and then with her delightful candour 
she acknowledges how on occasion when aspiring to some- 
thing higher ‘I found I was merely being deceived by idle- 
ness and sleep, and was wasting my time’. But this form of 
prayer, that Angela calls corporal, plainly comprises also 
what is generally spoken of as mental prayer. It 1s a stepping 
stone to something beyond, and demands its own measure 
of concentration. ‘When you say the Our Father’, she writes, 
‘think of what you are saying. Don’t race on trying to get 
through a certain number, like a seamstress on piece work.’ 
Her own experience of the value of that prayer was pro- 
found. ‘One day’, she tells us, ‘I had gone to the church and 
was praying for God’s grace when, as I prayed, he put into 
my mind the Our Father, with a most vivid understanding 
of the divine goodness and of my own unworthiness. Each 
phrase was explained to me inwardly whilst with my lips I 
recited the words; but very slowly and with such growing 
knowledge of myself that I wept bitterly at the sight of my 
sins and unworthiness: and yet I had immense consolation 
too, and began to taste something of the divine sweetness.’ 
Corporal prayer, then, is to lead the soul forward towards 
what Angela calls mental prayer. Her description of this, 
however, seems to suggest that it is really almost equivalent 
to what St John of the Cross would call the prayer of loving 
attention, or Fr Baker the prayer of quiet: readers must 
judge for themselves. ‘Prayer is mental’, says Angela, 
‘wherein the thought of God so completely occupies the 
mind as to exclude every other thought. Where this is not 
so, and should thoughts other than that of God find a place, 
then I would not call such a prayer mental. In this form of 
prayer one is completely tongue-tied; words are out of the 
question. The whole soul is immersed in God; and so utterly 
as to be unable to attend to anything else in thought or word, 
but only to God.’ 
Finally there is what Angela calls supernatural prayer. 
By this she plainly means a state of prayer not merely super- 
natural, for all prayer is such, but directly infused by God: 
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*. .. that wherein the soul is held in the vision of the divine 
mercy, and drawn onwards as it were out of herself. She 
apprehends of God more than could be understood by her 
own unaided powers; she recognises that, but sees too that 
comprehension is beyond her.’ 

Despite her own modest disclaimers, The Memorial and 
and all we have of Angela’s Letters and Instructions are 
redolent of a soul steeped in such supernatural prayer. Thus 
in the Seventh Step which forms the concluding section of 
The Memorial, Angela appears as a mystic of great depth 
and subtlety of thought. After the familiar images of ‘light’ 
and ‘darkness’, a darkness wherein she sees nothing ‘yet sees 
all’; after some passages of great interest on the Trinity and 
on the Judgment of God, on the divine Omnipresence and 
on the soul’s own aptitude to be God’s dwelling place, we 
come to a fine description of the innermost sanctuary of the 
soul ‘into which no joy can enter, no sorrow, no delight in 
any virtue nor indeed in anything whatsoever, but wherein 
is found Att Goon, so wholly all, there is none other’. We 
have a glimpse of him who is essentially Being ©. . . and the 
being of all creatures. And I realise how it is he who em- 
powers me to understand far better than before, when | 
saw him in that darkness wherein I was wont to rejoice so 
much. I see myself alone with God... all else forgotten.’ 
She is accorded more light on the Blessed Sacrament; and 
then we have this description of her ‘supernatural’ prayer: 
Very often the soul is lifted up by God; no consent 1s 
demanded; there is neither longing nor reflection of any 
kind, but the soul is suddenly caught up by God and held. 
The world loses all its magic; I seem to be on earth no 
longer, but in heaven with God.’ 

God everywhere and in the human soul is a theme that 
appears more than once: ‘.. . He shows himself intimately 
in my soul. I recognise him there, and I recognise him as 
present in every creature, in everything that has demg... 
be it good or bad.’ And then a little later she continues ‘But 
in another way very special and quite different from the 
preceding, and carrying a delight quite other to what the 
former produced, does he come: he gathers me wholly to 
himself . . . and the soul is filled with a greater knowledge 
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of God than ever I would have thought possible, with such | 
limpid certitude, such depth of vision as wholly to outpace 
the soul’s capacity to measure and assay. And afterwards it 1s 
not possible to reflect intelligibly on anything that passed 
concerning God except only that it was given by God to the 
soul to be caught up in him.’ 

There is a passage in The Memorial which recalls the 
account Saint Gregory gives of a vision accorded to Saint 
Benedict. ‘I would show you somewhat of my power’ are the 
words with which this mystical experience opened. ‘And at 
once’, Angela continues, ‘the eyes of my soul were opened 
and I saw a divine plenitude of being wherein the whole 
world lay open before me, the seas and beyond and above, 
and the vast spaces of the sea and all things. And yet in all 
this I could see nothing but only divine power, and that in 
a manner words cannot express. And in excess of admiration 
my soul cried out: This world is big with God; and I saw 
the whole world as a little thing, the depths and the sea, and 
below and beyond; all as a little thing; and God’s power 
abounding and filling everything.’ 

And here, to end with, is a passage on the soul which reads 
like something from the Revelations of Mother Julian of 
Norwich: ‘One time on the feast of Saint Mary of Candle- 
mas when the blessed candles were being distributed in 
memory of the Son of God in the Temple, there came to my 
soul this manifestation of herself: the soul saw herself to be 
of such nobility and grandeur as to baffle any powers of 
understanding my mind might possess. I could not conceive 


how even the souls in heaven could reach such magnifi- 
OMG Le oe 


THE PASSION 


Like Saint Francis, Angela—face to face with the Passion 
—1s always torn between two moods, sorrow and joy. When, 
on one occasion, she was watching a representation of the 
Passion—in an open court, apparently, adjoining the Church 
of the Portiuncula—she felt she would be constrained to 
tears; but, on the contrary, ‘I was wonderfully carried for- 
ward and filled with such overwhelming joy that I lost all 
power of speech and swooned away. It was after this that I 
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began to enjoy an ineffable sense of God.’ Elsewhere she 
tells us how sorrow over the Passion became a rare experi- 
ence and how ‘the thought of the Passion has become a high- 
way for me, and a guide showing me how to act’. 

_ The Passion figures very largely indeed in The Memorial 
and in the teaching elsewhere of Blessed Angela. Only a few 
features of her attitude towards our Lord’s sufferings can be 
noted here. To begin with it is far removed from that intense 
concentration on the physical sufferings of Christ which is so 
marked a characteristic of certain later mystics. We find in 
Angela no harrowing and meticulous elaboration of detail, 
but much on the terior sufferings of Christ. In one of her 
Instructions she outlines the sorrows of Jesus, and they are 
all interior: his divine wisdom and so the knowledge of all 
that awaited him, his compassion for the human race and 
for himself as carrying its sorrows, his compassion for his 
Mother, and for his apostles and disciples. Later she speaks 
of the five daggers that struck him; the nails as such come 
last on her list; the others are given as the obstinate unbelief 
of the Jews, their venomous words, their biting thoughts, 
their success. 

But this must not be thought to imply that her own com- 
passion was not very real; indeed it was poignant. ‘One Holy 
Thursday’, she recalls, ‘I was meditating on the death of the 
Incarnate Son of God. I was trying to empty my mind of 
every alien thought that my soul might be wholly wrapt up 
in the memory of the passion and death of the Son of God. 
I was busily striving, and anxious how best to rid my mind 
completely of all else that would fill it, how best to keep 
the memory of this passion and death of the Son of God, 
when suddenly, as I was thus busy and alert, a divine voice 
uttered these words in my soul: My love for thee was no 
pastime. The words seemed to strike me with a mortal wound 
of sorrow. The eyes of my soul were opened at once, and I 
saw the truth of the words he uttered. I saw what this love 
had accomplished, all that the Son of God out of love had 
done. I saw all that this God and Man—martyred by love 
unspeakably tender—had suffered in life and in Geathierar 
and in myself I saw how different everything was, how my 
love for him was all comedy and hollow. This was mortal 
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pain to me: I felt I must die under it, so intolerable was the, 
grief. And then came more words that only added to my 
erief ... My service of you, he said, was no makebelief, and 
then: J felt for you, but not from afar. At this my mortal 
pain and grief but grew the greater . . . and whilst I pon- 
dered deeply on the words, J felt for you but not from afar, 
he said, J am more intimately in your soul than is your soul 
to itself. 


POINT OF VIEW 
THE SAINTS OR GOD 


HEN at the Last Supper our Lord proclaimed to 
\ ,' ; the first Christian saints, his disciples—and to all 
mankind, potential saintts—‘I am the vine; you 
the branches’, (John 15, 5), he made clear simply and 
briefly what is our actual source and quality of being, in that 
the quality of the vine-root—the source—is also the quality 
of the branch that comes forth from it, the same life sap, 
differing in degree but of similar essence; St John puts it 
this way: ‘In this we know that we abide in him and he in 
us: because he hath given us of his spirit’. (1 John 4, 13). 
Christ also told us what is our basic function and purpose 
when he said, ‘He that abideth in me, and J in him, the 
same beareth much fruit’; thus, since the fruit is qualified 
by the nature of its source—in this case the Holy Spirit— 
it is apparent that we, the branches, are expected to bear 
much spiritual fruit, as represented by what we express, 
manifest, and give out in our lives as nourishment for such 
as partake of it, or are affected by it. St Ambrose describes 
it neatly in his Book on Holy Joseph when—speaking of 
those lavishly fruit-bearing branches, the saints—he says: 
‘The lives of the saints are a model for the lives of the rest 
of men . . . following in their footsteps we may tread, as it 
were, that path of innocence which is opened to us by their 
virtue’. 
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However, the words of our Lord already quoted indicate 
that our ability to fulfil our ordained function of spiritual 
fruit bearing is conditional, for he also said ‘He that abideth 
in me, and | in him, the same beareth much fruit’, thereby 
emphasising the need for such as aspire to spiritual fulfil- 
ment—sanctity—to maintain steady uninterrupted contact 
with him, our divine Source, the need for us to abide con- 
sciously in him and thus render ourselves living expressions 
of spiritual principle . . . or at least strive to do so, for 
humanity is still in the shadow of original sin, but it is only 
shadow since our Lord redeemed us from its domination and 
gave us freewill and capacity to cast off its illusory shackles 
and become spiritually fruit-bearing branches of the Vine 
to become saints. 

Not only the Apostles but all those other souls whom we 
reverence as saints were responsive to this teaching of our 
Lord. How many inspiring examples of their spiritual fruit- 
bearing we have received from his—and our—blessed 
Mother and the lesser saints, our dedicated brothers and 
sisters in the Mystical Body of Christ! These holy agents 
of God are ever offering us guidance and example whereby 
even the least of us who are receptive to it may be brought 
to realise our own potential sanctity and inspired to strive 
for its fulfilment, fulfilment of our sublime destiny as spiri- 
tual beings made in the image and likeness of God, living— 
and giving—by spirit while yet having temporary being in 
a state and world of matter, though not of it; free souls no 
longer hypnotised nor enslaved by ‘the wisdom of the flesh 
which is death’? (Romans 8, 6). 

It is little wonder that we reverence these saintly guides; 
little wonder that we have confidence in their intercessory 
power when bringing before Omnipotent Love such of our 
petitions as have for their objective that which is for our 
highest good, or the good of another; and it is not surprising 
that we are profoundly affected by the fact that God some- 
times uses them as channels of inspiring revelation to man- 
kind, But it is for their spiritually-quickening example and 
fellowship that we owe the most, for its inspiring urge to 
walk with them as brothers on that ‘path of innocence which 
is opened to us by their virtue’; for they know—and want 
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us to know—that it is the one path to sanctity, God’s ulti- 
mate goal for all his souls; they appreciate our devotion, our 
confidence in them, but they would not have our excessive 
worship, they would shrink from our adoration for, as all 
true Christians, that would mean putting the creature on a 
level with—or even before—the Creator, and would be a 
source of distress to these saintly friends and helpers. 

However, it would be futile to deny that in some parts 
of the world this error is practised by large numbers of the 
less thoughtful among the faithful who direct their devotion 
—and their confidence—to the saints rather than to God in 
any of his Triune aspects, and while prayer for interces- 
sion is abundantly addressed to all the good saints when 
addressed to the greatest saint of them all, our blessed 
Mother, it is sometimes qualified by expressions that might 
be taken as belief in her divinity. 

It would be hard to conjecture whether this condition may 
have developed from a misunderstanding of the true nature 
of intercession as being the sole means of getting petition 
through to God or from the unfortunate and not uncommon 
misconception of him who is Omnipotent Love as some sort 
of unapproachable, vague and stern Principal ever ready to 
mete out punishment. A further possible reason may lie in 
the indulgence, by many of the less informed among the: 
faithful, in the dramatic and sentimental which may more: 
easily be applied to the saints than to their austere concept! 
of Deity and which tends to render them ready victims tol 
the error of superstition, especially as inspired by the many’ 
pseudo-revelations of our times. 

That the condition does exist in some parts of the globe is: 
an obvious fact, nor does it always predominate among the: 
illiterate, though it may do so among such as pay insufficient 
attention to doctrine and are liturgically ignorant. Among: 
‘cradle’ Catholics these latter are rather numerous, while ini 
the average convert there is usually an understanding and 
practice of doctrine together with application of the liturgy. 

Such difference between the understanding and _ practice: 
of the average convert and that of the lifelong Catholic may 
well be due to the fact that the convert who embraces the 
Faith usually does so when reasonably mature and mentally, 
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developed, and he does so from conviction born of careful 
study and absorbed competent instruction, while on the other 
hand the lifelong Catholic receives the gift without much 
effort on his own part, accepting it on authority and by faith 
while yet too immature to think it out to the point of intel- 
lectual conviction as well as that of faith; thus easily come 
by he may be inclined to practise his religion somewhat auto- 
matically and to regard it as a matter of course, thereby 
failing to develop a conscious realisation of the basic Truth 
it not only embodies but is. This somewhat matter-of-course 
attitude in regard to the Faith seems to apply in intensified 
form to Holy Scripture, as is evidenced by a noticeable 
reluctance to study it, though enjoined by the Church to do 
so. 

The not-inconsiderable number of pseudo-revelations, in- 
cluding some of possibly Satanic origin, already referred to, 
may well constitute one of the factors most obstructive to 
‘spiritual apprehension, apprehension which knows that only 
God is divine, and that to him alone is due man’s latraic 
homage. Printed propaganda relative to unauthentic reve- 
lation and apparitions, rejected by ecclesiastical authority, 
is being widely circulated in some countries by private and 
superstitious individuals. I have before me a paper dealing 
with the Pfaffenhofen ‘apparition’? which provides a good 
example of this; our gentle Mother is herein presented as 
claiming to be the soul’s only approach to God, as well as 
claiming to be both prophet and the greatest of all light- 
bearers. 

There could be no better way to close this article than 
by quoting some words of wisdom which the great St Paul 
wrote to Timothy, words which have particular application 
to its subject matter and which run thus: ‘There shall come 
a time when they will not endure sound doctrine; but 
according to their own desires they will heap to themselves 
teachers having itching ears . . . and will indeed turn away 
their hearing from the truth, but will be turned unto fables.’ 


(2 Timothy 4, 3, 4-) 
Los Angeles Veronica Eyton 
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MISSIONARY TO THE ESKIMOS 


Tuomas HarpEr 


Inuk' is from several different points of view a work of remarkable 
interest. It is in the first place the story of the fifteen years spent by a 
French priest as a missionary among the Eskimos; it is in addition a 
commentary of considerable value on the habits and way of life of a 
remote and little-known people, and it is also a study in the propagation 
of the Faith under exceptionally unfavourable conditions. 

Father Buliard, an Oblate of Mary Immaculate, went to work among 
the ‘copper’ Eskimos (the least developed section of this very primitive 
race) in 1934 only twenty years after the murder of two of his pre- 
decessors in the same territory. In the intervening years the work of 
evangelising the copper Eskimos had been carried on by seven Oblate 
Fathers working two or three at a time under conditions of physical 
hardship which are probably unique even in the annals of the Church’s 
foreign missions. The Eskimos are a nomadic people driven by the comple- 
mentary demands of weather conditions and the quest for food to and 
fro across a vast territory that is for a large part of the year in semi- 
darkness, covered in snow and ice and for all but a few days completely 
devoid of vegetation. They are entirely dependent for food and clothing 
on a combination of personal skill and chance and their lives are com- 
pletely dominated by the struggle to provide for the material needs of 
their families. 

It is these conditions, Father Buliard points out, which in large 
measure determine the Eskimo’s basic sense of morality and create the 
background against which the missionary must work. To the Inuk the 
virtue that does not kill the caribou is a vice; material success which has 
so small a place in the Christian way of life has an all-surpassing importance 
for the Eskimo. Infanticide is, or was, a commonplace event particularly 
when food is short and the baby is a girl. Little care or attention is 
‘wasted’ on the aged and the existence of women is tolerated only because 
they are useful as ‘igloo-keepers’. Animals like the polar bear are shot 
for food or, if not specifically for food, because they are a potential danger. 
By the same token fellow men or women who make no measurable contri- 
bution to the common good but on the contrary only consume the hard- 
won profits of the chase are done away with. It is therefore not surprising 
that progress in the evangelisation of this people has advanced so slowly. 
The unexpected uniformity of language among a people with no written 
and little oral tradition, or indeed continuity of any kind, is an advantage 
to the missionary, but this is more than offset by the impossibility of 


1 Inuk. By Roger Buliard. (Macmillan; 21s.) 
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taying long with one family or small group of families if the Gospel is 
0 be preached and the Sacraments administered to all. The gains made on 
me missionary journey are only with the greatest difficulty consolidated 
ind may, by the time the priest goes over the same ground again, be 
completely reversed as a result of the Eskimo’s ingrained materialism, the 
bsence of avy religious tradition and the unhelpful and at times inimical 
‘competition of the shaman. 

In /muk Father Buliard paints a vivid portrait of the Eskimo, his way 
of life and the physical difficulties he has to face (all of which, though 
father Buliard makes little of it, the missionary also must meet), and only 
ncidentally touches on the particular problems associated with the propa- 
zation of the Church’s teaching in so specialised a field. wk is a remark- 
ible achievement and to expect Father Buliard to have done more than 
1¢ has done in writing it would of course be ungracious—but one hopes 
hat he may yet write a detailed account of the specifically pastoral aspects 
yf his work dealing with such matters as how the Sacrifice of the Mass 
s explained to a people to whom wine and, at least until very recently, 
sven bread are completely unknown; how the Gospels, so much of which 
were written in the idiom of a pastoral and agricultural civilisation, are 
adapted’ to the understanding of the Eskimo, and how, for example, the 
xalted position of our Lady in Catholic teaching strikes the Eskimo 
with his traditional contempt of women. Brief glimpes of these matters 
ire caught here and there in the pages of /muk, but a more detailed 
iccount of them would be of great value; such a study would surely take 
ts place in the tradition of such works as Revolution in a City Parish. 


REVIEWS 


REGULARIS ConcorpiA. Ed. Dom Thomas Symons. (Nelson’s Medieval 
Slassics; 15s.) 

In the early pages of his study of the Monastic Order in England Dom 
Yavid Knowles endeavoured to do something to atone for the injustice 
which he felt had been done by modern historians to the work of monastic 
evival in the reigns of Edgar and Ethelred. The key figures in this move- 
nent were three great bishops, Dunstan, Ethelwold and Oswald, and its 
hief surviving witness, outside the lives of these saints, a document, the 
Regularis Concordia or Monastic Agreement, written about 970. Only two 
nanuscripts survive, and the edition which Dom Symons has now given 
3, with economical footnotes, is the first to make use of the older of the 
wo, though the later is taken as a basis. Some will think it a pity that 
he editor has not given slightly fuller details of his work on the sources 
£ the Monastic Agreement of which he gave some account in three 
accessive numbers of the Downside Review in 1941. Except in the larger 
ibraries articles in journals have a maddening way of getting mislaid. 
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However, Dom Symons’s introduction is pleasant and sufficient to place : 
the work in its settings. 


The Regularis Concordia itself is altogether fascinating, in part because it: 
is as Dom Symons says, ‘substantially a mosaic, a piece of patchwork’. Pro-- 
fessedly connected with continental monasticism through the abbeys of! 
Fleury and Ghent—Dunstan had spent a period of exile at the latter—it: 
embodied at the same time customs which appear to have been distinctively) 
English, as for instance its strong recommendation of daily Communion | 
and weekly, if not more frequent, confession—ideas which cannot be: 
paralleled elsewhere at that period. As is sometimes the case with 2 
composite document which nevertheless comes from the hand of a force-— 
ful personality, the whole possesses a distinctive character of its own. The 
universal monastic spirit, built up by the recurrence of words like come- 
punctio, silentium, is combined with a strong sense of local tradition 
which is re-enforced by the unique position given to the King and Queen 
as at once the benefactors and protectors of religious observance. There is 
a curious hint of the Byzantine world in the phraseology used in this 
connection, especially in the comparison of the King to the Good Shep- 
herd. The robust piety which the Agreement represents is striking for its 
immensely vivid sense of the contemporary relevance of tradition. Its 
idealism is something entirely brought down to earth. For these monks 
Christ is in their midst in the person of the poor who call at the monastery 
doors or of the brethren in the infirmary whom the entire community visits 
at their daily communion and not just in the hour of death. Christ in the 
brethren is again charmingly honoured in the ceremony of toasts all 
round during the reading of St John’s account of the last Supper on 
Maundy Thursday. The lengthy Office, which is considerably increased 
by extra suffrages, and even at the end of Holy Week by the entire 
Psalter, is balanced by an insistence on everyone’s doing his duties in the 
kitchen and bakehouse. One gets the impression of a life whose whole 
atmosphere is created by the psalms, which are as much the accompaniments 
to labour as they are the stable matter of the choir office. 


The latin of the Regularis Concordia obviously presents some difficulties 
in translation and one hesitates to raise points on questions which only 
expert knowledge could decide. One finds here for instance the word 
‘sacramentumv in the rather unusual sense of ‘holiness’ as in the Post: 
communion for the Wednesday in Passion Week. However, there are 
occasions when one might wonder about a rendering. Is it really correct te 
translate the phrase (par. 23) Iz diebus autem festis ob taciturnitatt 
studtique observantiam ita protendatur Prima, etc., as ‘Now on feast day; 
on account of the observance of silence and study Prime shall be pro 
longed. . .”? While it is easy to see how the prolonging of Prime promote 
silence, it is not so easy to see how it promotes study, though it might ver 
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well promote ‘devotion’, a sense in which ‘studium? js certainly used later 
n the work, 


AELRED SQuIRE, O.P. 


LE CANTIQUE DES CaAnTIQUES (Lectio Divina, 10). By André Feuillet. 

(Cerf: Blackfriars; n.p.) 

The intuitive love of the mystics was not at fault in fixing upon the 
Canticle for its expression; it has not transposed the sense but more deeply 
penetrated it. All too often the Scripture scholar has been forced to resist 
uperadded ‘devotional’ interpretation; with the Canticle (sometimes 
valled ‘the great surprise of the Bible’) he is in happier case. Here exegesis 
and affective piety, each following its independent way, have met and 
kissed at last. The union will be blessed: in the Abbé Feuillet’s book it 
nas a healthy and lovely child. 

Catholic exegesis has never without qualification tolerated the ‘profane 
love-song” theory—the book’s inclusion in the sacred canon protested too 
loudly. And now the Canticle is known for what it is: a sustained 
allegory of divine love; the saints had no need to allegorise, the noble 
poem was allegory already. This thesis is not new. It has been recently 
given admirable precision by Robert (Jerusalem Bible, 1951); his method 
nas been applied, his conclusions confirmed and his sketch painted-in with 
striking effect by M. Feuillet. 

In the last few decades it has become increasingly realised that the 
nest tool of interpretation is the Biblical Concordance—provided we 
remember that it is ideas we seek rather than words. The literary and doc- 
inal continuity of Israel’s traditions imposes the method, a method vastly 
More scientific than a succession of doubtful appeal to non-Israelitic 
sarallels, By this bright light the post-exilic Canticle (and not only the 
Canticle) is accurately placed in the march of revelation. ‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love . . . O virgin of Israel’, Jeremias was to say 
in the name of God. But more than a hundred years before, God had 
poken to his people by the mouth of Osee: ‘I will allure her into. the 
wilderness and I will speak to her heart’, Ezechiel takes up the theme 
‘rom Jeremias in his marriage-adultery allegory. Against the background 
sf the return from exile the book of Isaias speaks: “The bridegroom 
hall rejoice over the bride, and thy God shall rejoice over thee’ (cf. Jer. 
oF, 3; Os. 2, 14; Ez. 16, Is. 62, 5). The Canticle’ is this same allegory 
expanded by an inspired and accomplished poet, a St John of the Cross 
yefore Christ. 

Pursuing his method to its last application the distinguished author 
‘ollows the Marriage theme of the Canticle (together with its correlatives: 
he sleep - wake, light - darkness, search - find motifs) into the New 
Testament itself. It is here that the Christian, vaguely aware of the ‘ful- 
iment’ of the Old Testament in the New, finds that his road continues 
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Israel’s trodden but deserted path. In the pages of the New Testament | 
there is not, indeed, a single quotation from the Canticle (though John’s 
‘Abide in me and I in you’ suggests ‘I to my beloved and my beloved to 
me’: Jn. 15, 4; Cant. 6, 2), nevertheless our Lord comes to his people | 
as a ‘bridegroom’ for the wedding-feast of the Son of God, the marriage 
of the Lamb (cf. Jn. 3, 29; Mt. 22, 2ff and 2 Cor. 11, 2; Apoc. 19, 6) 
His glorious spouse is the Church, made glorious by himself (Eph. 5, 25- 
33; cf. Ezech. c. 16). The Israel of old gives place to ‘the Israel of God’. 
But the New Testament is still not content: not only a nation nor the 
Church as a whole but the single soul is the spouse of Christ. St Paul 
echoes the Canticle’s phrase: ‘Love is as strong as death’ with ‘Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ? Not death. ...’ (Rom. 8, 35f.). 
Thenceforward the saints of Christendom have found in the Canticle the 
highest expression of God’s personal love for them and of theirs for him, 

It will be many years before we have an adequate book of biblical theo- 
logy, but, when it comes, the debt to works like this of Fr Feuillet will 
be considerable. For the convenience of those to whom this volume is not 
available we note that Feuillet’s own summary may be found in the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1952, 706-733. 

ALEC JONES 


Tue Lorp’s SupPER In THE New Testament. By A. J. B. Higgins. 

§.C.M. Press; 7s.) 

In these ‘Studies in Biblical Theology’, of which this is No. 6, the 
publishers are doing something that Catholic publishers could usefully 
imitate. They provide a platform for the Scripture scholar to make known 
his researches and investigation into specialised aspects of the Bible that 
can be of great use to others, not merely to the learned but also to the 
average Christian who ought to be deepening his understanding of the 
word of God. In this study the author approaches one of the central 
themes of Christian life from a textual point of view; and though some 
of his assumptions will be unacceptable to Catholics, his conclusions, which 
he leaves to others to apply to eucharistic practice, bear reproduction here 
and meditation by the reader: ‘(a) The problem of the “dominical institu- 
tion” of the Eucharist cannot be handled in isolation from the question 
whether Jesus “founded” the Church; (b) The Church and the Eucharist 
are the historical counterparts of what Jesus envisaged—a new Israel, the 
Messianic community, and its Passover centred upon his own death; (c) 
The earliest churches, in remembering the death of Christ, at the same 
rejoiced in his living, risen presence at the breaking of bread... .” It shows 
how little the author understands the true Catholic teaching about the 
‘real presence’ that he should with such a magnificent background then 
conclude that this presence was not found in the eucharistic elements. 


CP; 
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NOTICES 


A Dairy MissaL might seem a difficult book on which to exercise 
originality in design; but Messrs Laverty and Sons of Leeds in their new 
edition of The Daily Missal and Liturgical Manual have combined a 
generally traditional presentation with useful originality in detail. The 
Ordinary of the Mass in the centre is printed in large type, red rubrics, 
and Latin and English occupying opposite pages. The rest which contains 
all the Latin as well as the English for every Mass and for Vespers on 
Sundays and major feasts, presents the Latin in a smaller type and smaller 
column on the inside of the page, leaving the English neat and clear on 
the outside. It is definitely a missal for the English speaker who knows 
little Latin. The English too is the more familiar Douay. It is a pity that 
the illustrations, which are not pleasing, were not omitted to give room 
for the alternative Vigil of Easter service. At the end will be found a 
Kyriale with simple notations and Supplements for the British Isles and 
the Jesuit calendar. (Prices range from 25s. 6d. to 45s.) 


ABBE ENGLEBERT has created the figure of a modern parish priest in 
The Wisdom of Father Pecquet (translated by Katherine Woods; Thames 
and Hudson; 10s. 6d.), a priest who gives his view about tobacco, the 
reputed vision of our Lady at Beauraing—‘you see the trouble is that we 
do not possess a good treatise on the psychology of the Blessed Virgin, and 
that for a long time to come we shall be ignorant of the technique of a 
miraculous appearance’—beauty contests, marriage, and all sorts of modern 
things and situations. These supposed extracts from the jottings of a 
perspicacious priest make an entertaining and instructive book. 


It is good to see the Benedictines of today increasingly fulfilling their 
function as mediators of the contemplative word, introducing modern man 
to the Word in the Scripture and the liturgy. Fr Benedict Baur, 0.s.B., 
has written in this vein a thousand pages of commentary on the prayers 
of the Mass throughout the year. THe Licnt or THE Wortp (Herders; 
Vol. 1, 56s.; Vol. II, 52s. 6d.) provides a treasury of scriptural quotations 
woven into the text of the commentary and related to the prayers, which 
include not only Collect, Secret and Postcommunion, but also other out- 
standing prayers like the ‘O’ antiphons before Christmas. We may lament 
the price of American books, but outlay on these two volumes should be 
regarded as a capital investment by a religious house or a Christian who 
has that amount of capital available. 

Mr Joun Beevers has shown himself a member of the growing group 


of Catholics who know how to write and attract the attention of non- 
Catholics who enjoy reading a cultured and well-written book. Mr Beevers 
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concerns himself with fact, not fiction, and in THE Sun Her Mantes 
(Browne and Nolan; 15s.) he describes, using all the available evidence, 
the nine appearances of our Lady during the last century. These, he tells 
us, are as important as any other major international event like a world 
war, if only because they have affected millions of people all over the 
world. Most space is devoted to the apparitions of La Salette, and readers 
should buy the book for that alone as it is hardly described elsewhere im 
English. Mr Beevers may at first seem rather credulous, but a closer reading 
will show that he is repeating evidence given of apparitions approved by 
ecclesiastical authority. He reserves his comments to the last chapter. 


In 1950 Mgr Knox preached a course of Lenten conferences in West- 
minster Cathedral, which were published by the C.T.S. Now they make 
a welcome reappearance as Sr Paut’s GosPeEt (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.). 
As one would expect, the style is lively, each conference is a well-shaped 
unity, and the series forms an artistic whole. St Paul’s Gospel means, of 
course, not a narrative of Jesus’s earthly life, which he presupposes, but 
the present life of Christ, who died for us and rose, and by which we live; 
it is the gospel of the new creation, Christ in his Body, the Church. It 
should entice us to make the Apostle our daily bread. When we lay down 
this introduction, we should take up his writings, in the original if may 
be, or in Mgr Knox’s own translation, and nourish our spiritual life with 
them. 


EXTRACTS 


CurisTIAN ExpErRiENCE is the subject of a recent and interesting Frenchy 
book, commented on in Etudes (May). It is vital matter for those con- 
cerned to understand the fullness of Christian life, and one that despite 
its importance in questions dealing with the non-Catholic attitude to the 
Church has not received the attention it deserves, Outside the Church 
people put all the stress upon the experience of Christ and of divine 
things and they regard the Church as despising and even suppressing by 
its legalism the true feelings of salvation or of the presence of Christ. 
Inside the Church it often seems to be only those psychologically suited 
to certain types of prayer who are at all concerned with the question. 
The author of the book refuses to be led into the details of mystical 
experience and the like, but shows the fundamental duality of the experi- 
ence which is proper to a full Christian life: the Christian is both 
active and passive in his personal awareness of God’s activity. The 
reviewer sums up this part of the book: 

Christian experience should not be purely empirical, a summary of 

conscious states, nor even simply experimental, co-ordinating and en- 
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couraging the parts of that experience, in order to study them in the 
light of psychology. It is experiential, ‘that is to say an experience taken 
in its personal totality, with all its structural elements and all its moving 
power; an experience founded and seized in the clarity of a balanced 
conscience and in the generosity of a fully given love: in short, a com- 
pletely personal experience in the strict sense of the word.’ 

‘This may be difficult to understand, but the reviewer continues later: 
The experience of our union with Christ is not limited to a confident 
certainty of salvation, which assures us on the last analysis, of our 
incorporation in the Church. It implies also, in the ‘christian interior 
life’ as well as in action, the consciousness of being a member. The 
Christian lives in Christ, and Christ lives in the Christian: this gift of 
faith, present in a fervent spiritual life, cannot fail to have an echo in 
consciousness. ‘Christian consciousness’ is the consciousness of being a 
member, for Christ is his beginning and his end, the power that orien- 
tates him, his norm that is realised, his absolute fullness, his infinite 
limit. 

So centred in Christ, as a member of Christ, the Christian is aware of more 

than individualistic emotion, conviction of salvation out of touch with the 

wholeness of his life. It is the experience that every Christian should be 

able to sense in his life in Christ and in the Church. This is what the 

faith should mean to us all. 


A Plea for ‘A unitary and sacramental concept of the world’ is recorded 
in the Frrenps QuarTERLy (April) as having been made by a scientist. 
And the Quaker Editor goes on to enlarge on the need for such a sacra- 
mental view. It sometimes happens that the non-Catholic regards the seven 
sacraments as limiting this view of the world to a few elementary things 
like bread, water, oil, and the like. In the middle ages there was a 
hierarchic view of the sacraments—all the world was an outward sign of 
the divinity, of the presence of the Trinity who has the power of the 
world to divinise man. But there was a time when all this signification 
‘was brought to a head in Christ Jesus, the unique ‘sacred sign’, in that 
his human nature was one with the divine, and in kissing Christ’s body, 
we kiss God. This again was shared by the body of Christ on earth—all 
the faithful; and the Church is preserved as ‘the sign’, by the seven signs 
which bring her her life-grace. But then come the things that are made 
or used to remind man of the presence of the Word, from crucifixes to 
the smallest pebble on the pathway of No. 1 Acacia Villas in the desolate 
heart of suburbia. This is the unitary concept of the world which draws 
every scientific fact discovered into its net. Without the hierarchy, with- 
out the seven shining stars round the sun and the moon, none of the rest 
of the universe will be easily discernible as a sign of hidden divinity. But 
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it is good to see that many people are seeking to rediscover that sacramenta 
view which inspired the hearts of our ancestors. 


The modern belief in visions and locutions seems to grow. A nev 
vision comes to hand, that occurred in 1931 to the Polish Sister Faustina 
Our Lord is said to have appeared to her in a special manner ang 
told her to paint what she saw that the whole world might venerat 
the appearance. He taught Sister Faustina many things verbally includin, 
an ejaculation the grammar of which has something of the strangenes 
of ‘I am the Immaculate Conception’. She was taught to say: “C 
Blood and Water, which has gushed forth from the Heart of Jesu 
as a font of mercy for us, I trust in Thee’. He also declared to her: 
‘Distrust of souls tears at my bosom. The lack of confidence in choset 
souls hurts me most.’ And then, when the picture was painted: ‘I promis: 
that the soul that will venerate this picture will not perish .. .. Th: 
whole series of revelations centred round the Mercy of Christ’s Heart ani 
he wished that a novena be observed from Good Friday to Low Sunda: 
ending on that day with a feast of his Mercy. Of course the visions ma: 
have been perfectly genuine for Sister Faustina, but it is too easy to citi 
the highest authority, beyond which there seems no appeal, in order t! 
popularise one’s own personal fancies and spiritual specialities. Anyon: 
with a spurious devotion could surely make the same sort of claims 
Who is to check the actual word of our Lord? Actually our Lord he 
instituted an appeal beyond these private words and visions, to his livin: 
word in the Church based on his words of revelation. These privat: 
visions can be subjected to the test of his public and certain teaching. Ana 
it is surely necessary so to test Sister Faustina’s vision, which seems bot! 
untheological and unliturgical. 


It is good to see Young Worker again. This ‘organ of the Young Christiaa 
Workers’ can only appear, owing to financial difficulties, from time ti 
time, but it always manages to make a good show for Labour Day. This : 
a paper edited and organised by the young workers themselves but it shoul] 
be supported by every Christian because of its opportunity of assistin: 
the re-formation of industry on a Christian basis. If it had this support i 
would be able to appear every week—eventually we hope every day. 


